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cupantur, ut videre est in prsefationibus, in Idylliis, in libris
de raptu Proserpinse, de Phcemee, Histrice, Torpedine, et
plerisque epigrammatum.

Ovidius (ut erat aulici ingenii homo) terso quidem et po-
lito carmine res exhibuit amatorias, in cseteris tamen operi-
bus istiusmodi occurrit sermo, quali in triviis uti soient. ,Ille
enim ingenio suo confisus de operosiori dictione elaborandli,
parum erat satis solicitus. In libro tamen Metamorphoseute
varias optime depinxit animalium mutationes, dum prior
paulatim exuitur forma et nova superindueitur.

ITtrumque hoc, quod jam tractamus% poetis officium non
raro optime prsestitifc Papinius; Lucanus neutrum, cujus
dictio, quanquam multum sonat inflata, nulla tamen phraseo-
rum aut epithetorum venustate animatur, sed oration! magis
solutse convenit, quam poeticae; imo certe tali plerumque
utitur verborum delect^, qnalem vel liber dedignetur sermo.
Et quanquam in descriptionibus ssepissime versatur, et in
hujusmodi diverticula nunquam non excurrit, raro tamen, ut
debet, opus absolvit.

Jam vero, quod ad Statium attinet, plurima certe com-
posuit summis poetarum invidenda, sed, inter magnas yir-
tutes, maxima occurrunt yitia. In dictione enim verba nimis

TRANSLATION.

description j nay, most of the subjects he has wrote upon are wholly
such as may be seen in his Prefaces, his Eclogues, his Books of the
Rape of Proserpine, his Pluenix, his Porcupine, his Cramp-fish, and
most of his Epigrams.

Ovid (like a true courtier as he was) describes the affairs of love
in neat and polite verse. In the rest of his works we meet with the
more vulgar way of expression; for, trusting to a good genius, ho
was little solicitous about forming a more elaborate style; but yet,
in his Metamorphoses, he has painted, in the greatest perfection,
the various changes of all creatures, and the transformations pro-
ceed in a most easy and gradual manner.

Statius has frequently discharged both these requisites of a poet
we just now observed; Lucan neither, whose diction, although very
bombast, is not enlivened either by beautiful phrases or epithets,
but comes nearer prose than poetry j nay, there is in him commonly
such a mean choice of words, as is sometimes even beneath prose
itself; and although he abounds in descriptions, and is always
making excursions of that kind, yet he seldom finishes his work
as he ought, or brings his thoughts to any justness of conclusion,

But now, as to Statius, he has given us compositions worthy of
the envy of the best poets. But with all his beauties he has greater